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ABSTRACT , i ^ • 

Otllizlng J970 census data on a as-county area in' the ^ 
northern Upper Great Lakes Region, the' fbllowing questions were 
addressed: (1) In ¥liat ways do recent algrants to this 
nonaetropblitan ^9^^ differ f roa those "nonaigrants" who' resided in 
the region in boi^-r^et and 1970? (2) To what extent do the receat 
aigrants ftoa aetropolitan counties differ. froa aigrants froa other 
nonaetropoljptan counties? . (3) ^Does the origin of aigrants influence 
the character of t'heir locatiofl in 1973? The populations represented 
were 985^000 residents of the region' in 1970 who 4rere 5 years or 
older and had reported, O.S. residence In 1965 and a sub-population of 
322,000 white heads of households in 1970. Migrants and non-aigrants 
w^re compared in teras of sex differences, location of residence 
(urban, rural, rural nonfara, and group- quarters) , age differences, 
and selected characteristics of white household heads. Results 
indicated thatt inaigrants were considarably younger than the 
,non-aigrant residents (due to a higher propensity to, aijgrate aaong 
'the young in general and due to substantiarl outaigratlon aaong the 
young of this region) ; the aajoritf of inaigrants had aetropolitan 
origins and urban destinations, although they we^ attracted 
disipropprtionately to rural nonfafca locations (especially the older 
aigrants seeking retireaent) ; a siibstantlal proportiDD of the 
inaigrants were enuaerated in group quarters in 197l57-4ia?ing changed 
residence^^ attend an acadeaic institution. (JC) 
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' MIGRANT CHARACTERISTICS- Cff A -^'TURNAROUND** AREA: ' 
1965-70 l^j^lGRATION TO A i^S-COUNTY SUBAREA 

OF TI^E UpPER- GREAT" LAKES . ^ ^* \ 




INTRODUCTIQN 

A. general outdine of the recent and rather widely-hera 1 ded "turnaround" 
of the dominaa$/migrat ion stream between metropolitan and nofimetropol i tan areas 
In the Unit/d States has by now been drawn (see, for example,- Beal e and Fuguit\t, 
1975; Ju/ker, I976; Morrison and Wheeler', 1976). Evidence of a cessation of 
nonm^tropol I tan popul a t ion ' decl i ne was available for some parts of the country 

full decade ago, but it was only after the Census Bureau's post-1970 county 
population estimates were published and exam^fieV t^at the pervasive extent of 
the new migrat^pn pattern was fully appreciated. Detailed analyses of this 
phenomenon are now beginning to appear, and there may well *be on the horizon 
a "turnaround" in the dominant emphasis in the migration literature as well. ; 

Calvin Beale (1975) has.impl icatec^a number. of factors in the revival 
of population growth fn nonmetrojol i t^n areas. Among these are the growth- / 
Inducing effects- of new state educational insti tutions placed .away from mefro- 
polltan centers.; the decentra 1 iza t ion of marj^f.acturn ng (see also Ki rchfenbaum, 
1971); khe iie^elopment and-exploi tat ion , in envi ronmental ly atti^ctive rural 
areas, of recreational and retirement facilities; super-suburbanization .result- ' 
Ing, In part, from continued metropolitan decentralization .(see also Gustafson, 
1975); a growing public preference (and the ability of people to act on this 
preference) for resldent^ial locations io small towns and rural Wreas (see also 
Fugultt and Zulches, 1975); and higher* birth rates in nonmetropol i tan areas. 
While all of these factors emerge as important cjons iderat ions in a national 
overview of the net migration reversal, there are substantial regional differences 
In the underlying mechanisms producing the new pa,ttern as-well as sFgnif leant 
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regional differences in the response to tifese mechanisms (Ki rchenbaum, 1971)- 

An appropr iate^secpnd step in tVe explication of the turnaround^phenomenon 

v^i 11 be to de]ij|ieate the particular character of the new pattern for different 

regions of the country. Beale began this work as part of his national 'overview 

and has continued it ih a companion paper with Fuguitt (Beale an'd Fugui tt f 1575) • 

* * *» 

At least one recent study develops more fully the character of population * 
growth in'a specific subnational region (De Jong and Humphrey, 1976). The 
invest igatiorr summarized in the present paper examines some of the cliaracter- - 
Istics of the migrants; between I965 and 1-970, to a group of hS nonmetrop61 i tan 
counties in northern Mi nnesota, .Wiscgtns in and Upper Peninsular Michigan. The 
following questions are addressed: (1) In what ways do recent migrants .to 
this nonmetropol i tan regron differ from those-^nonmigirants" who resided- in 
the ragion in bojth 19^5 and 1970? (2) To what extent do the recent migra^te , 
f rora^metropol itan counties diff*er from migrants from other nonmetropol i tan !' 
counties? and (3) Does the origin of migrants influence the dharacter of 
their location in 1 970? * *. ' 

DATA ' . - 

Our- data are taken from the I970 Census of Population one percent Public 
Use Sample Tapes .and pertain specifically to three Census^def i ned County Groups 
In the northern Upper Great Lakes Region, The counties included i*n the analysis, 
listed in App'endix Table A-1 and illustrated In Figure A-l, had a I97O population 
of just over one million persons. They are, for the most part, poor and econom- 
Ically depressed counties* Once part of a booming Economy, based first on • 
the ex;)loi tat ion of the northern region's vast timbfer stands and, following 
thIS', similar exploitation of rich mineral deposits, th'e region's economic 
base was gradually eroded away during the first quarter -of this century. 
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Efficiency in the continued exploitation of diminishing resources heduced 
labor needs, and t+ie advantage of nearness to market disappeared for "the 
region's farmers'. 'As Loomi^^d Whrth point out, "agriculture, handicapped 
by )imired areas of productive soil, a short growing season, and remoteness 
from markets, could* not sustain the level of economic activity that had 
characterized the booming lumber and minerals Industries'' (1967:1).- Economic 
adjustments, manifest in demographic changes,* foljowed.- Overall, substantial 
population growth through the first two decades of the twentieth century,' 
were; fof-lowed by very slow growth In succeeding decades. The arda actually 
declined ih population by two percent during the decade ]^kO to 1950. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this general pattern within the* 
area. Ashland arrd I rorj Counties in Wisconsin and Keweenaw County in Michigan 
have experienced^ continuous population decline since, 1920, even to the most 

r 

■t, 

recent period^, while several count les--part i cul arl y 1n North-Central V/isconsin- 
.have experienced ^ontinuous population growth since the turn of t*he century. 
Nevertheless^ in the fifty years spanning 1920 to 1970, these ^5 countless in- 
creased in population by bnly: t^n percent, and even this was sustained only 
'by a sufficiently '^'^^ excess of births over deatjis to counteract- substantial 
population lo'S^es due to net outmigr^tion. But recent ihtercensal periods 
show p quickening, pace in population growth, and post^l970 population estimates 
for the. area indicate that thes^e counties are now actually increasing in pop- 
ulation consiSerably faster (6. 9- percent between 1970 and 1975). than the nation 
a% a whole (A ,8' percent for the same period). 'Again, there are exceptions to 
this pattern, and perhaps the most interesting are^the very rapidly growing 
count ie5— such as Wiscfonsin's environmentally-attractive Oneida, Vilas, Sawyer 
and Washburn Counties, each of whioh experienced growth rates between I97O 

&nd t975 exceeding three percent per year. 



If the upward trend In growth ratei^^ for^ thi s region as a whole has been . 
relatively steady In recent years, then Census Informatjon covering the 1965- 
1970 period mjght well yield some Insights regarding current growth In the 
region. In fact, Seale concludes that the, tVrnaround In th\% Upper Great 
l-akes region was evident as early as 1966 (8^1 e, 1975)*. If we further accept 
that the lion's share of re;cent growth In the i^rea Is due to net ' inmlgrat ron 
tort, 
tlie-c 



rather than to/patural Increase, then. clearly s<^me understanding^ of recent 
migrants to tlJe-area can be'obtalned by examining the characteristics of 



inmigrants to the area ten years ago. 



Using census dat'a. on. pi ace of residence In I3J65 In cqhjunctlon with ^ 

/ \ ' . 

location of residence in 1970, we studied the set \of migration streams to 

this A5-county 'region shown in Table 1, Origin and destination characteristics 

were determined by combining items from the housing and person records. 

Migration status was deter'mined from the person record by using tbe 1 1^ **place « 

of residence five years ago" in conjunction with the metropol i tan/nonmetropolj tan 

(1970 definition) character of the residence five years ago. Residence in. 

1970 was determined by using the housing item ''location of structure" together 

with the "sales of farm products" item to produce the\ standard urban, rural 

nonfarm, rural farm breakdown. ; ' ' 

The numbers iin Table 1 pertain to sample frequencres from the .one -per cent 

Public Use Sample. The population represented is the approximate 985 thousand 

residents pfv'the region In lS7p^who were five years old or over, and reported 

V 

a^. U.S. residence in 1965- In some instances, the presentation is further 
restricted tor the 322 thousand indi vi'idual s who were white! heacfs 'of households 
-In 1970 (numbers shown In .pa ran theses in Table l). 



NON-MIGRANTS^ 
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By far, the .largest, group exami ned 'here; repre,sents hbnmigrants , those 

who dfd not change their county of residence betwe^ 1965 and I970, and it is 

■ ■ . «* . 

against this group that we .wil 1 compare the migrant streams. "Nearly Zk percent 
of the populati-on over five years of age in I37O lived^in the same county five 
years earlier. A majority of^this group lived (in 1^0) in urban places or 
In nearby locations classified as "suburban" by the Census Bureau; twenty-eight 
percent of hon-migrants lived in rural non-farm locations in ,4-970 and another 
15 percent lived on farms. Somewhat fewer l^han two percent of the non-migrants' 
resjded in group quart/ens. 

As shown injfff<s(e^i th#e are modest differences in this overall pattern' 
between males and females and also between different age^groups. Females are, 
for all but the youngest age group, somewhat more l^ikely than males to be 
found in urban locations. -And persons over 35 years of age, especially the 
elderly, are also over-represented in urban places, mainly^ the expense. of 
\^ farm^areffs. Younger persons (ages 5 to I9 yearsji^tend to be over-represented 

, on farms. The "former "age difJerelicS probably represents both the departure 
\ ■ • . . 

from farms of some ret i, red .persons, as well as an^age composition effect wFiicK 
tesults.from the greater outmigration of younger persons ^from urban places, 
thlan from farms. Data presented in the top panel of fable 3 Indicate the 
extent to which young adult non-migrarits ages 15-19 are under-represented in -. . 
'cltle% and^-Yurlj open places relative'to those living .on farms. The over- 
represkntatian of children on farms may reflect the somewhat higher fertility 
fn rural farm area^^ . • 
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'Tables 2 and 3 About Here 
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The earlier departure" of .young w6men than of .young men fron> farm 
residence Is evident in both Tables' 2 and 3. wJii le more than 18 percent of- • 
girls 5 to \k years^old reside on farms, the proportion is reduced to half 

. that figure for women in their twenties. 'f(ote also'thlt urbafn 'plaaes show 

/ ^ 

an increase in non-migrant women re^id^ts for these same agie groups. Men, 
, on the other hand, appear to outmigrate frorh all resfdenc^ categories in such 
, a way that thei r 'res i dence distrlbution^enq^ins more stable across age groups.' 
Meny on the other hand, appear to outmigrate from all residence categories in 
such a way that'thei.r reside>ic6 distribution remains mdre stable across age - 
groups. These findings* are consi'^tent with the migration literature demon- 
sTratlng that young females make generally shorter distance moves than young 
males and are more attracted to urban areas (e.g,, S^hryock, 196^). * ^ 

4 

Table k show^ how non-migrants compare with ^nigrants on ^' number of 
socioeconomic characteristics. These data are presented only for the white, 
head of household subgroup. , . 



Table k About Here 



MIGRANTS . • ' ^ ^ , 

Sixteen percent of the 1970 resident^ In this ^S'county reg ion resided 
In a differen^t county in I965, and most of these migrants (55 percent) moj/ed 
to this northern non-nletropol i tan area from metropolitan counties. While 
tKis is a lower proportion with^metro origins than woul^be obtained if migrants 
to the region -were drawn randonly from all 4)laces outside the region in I965, 
It nevertheless signifies a change, for a substantial number of people, from 
direct access tX) metropolitan services toHlipendfenceon a nonmet ropx)l i tan , trade 
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and service structul^e. This lends indirect support \o the idea that one component 
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of the ^'turnaround" In thi 9=-reglon 'jloes consist of m^^^nts who fiave '8fec6*me 
disenchanged with life in the country's Targe metrppol ttan centres. Ycfcjng • 
people between the ages of 15 and' 19 who migrated to the 'region between 1965 
and 1970 were less likely to have metro origins than other migrants; mlddle- 
aged migrants (and their children),, regardless of 'their location In 1*970, 
were more likely to have moved frqxn a met ropol I tan 'county . There Is no- 
particular difference between men and women m-lgrants in terms of their or«iglns 
beyond the fact that females in-, city lofrat Ions .seem more likely, to have 
driganated I n^ met ropoli tan counties than males. 

Table 5 shows that ttre probability of^ being a migrant varles(cQ^siderably 
by age, 1970 resldeace and, tq some extent, ftlso by sex. farm residents are 
less than half as likely as city artd other rural residents to have migrated, 
whereas persons residing in grou^ quarjters — especially males-^-are more 1 l-kely 
to have migrated In the previous five years. For mos)X*age groups, males reveal 



Table 5 About Here 



a slightly higher propensi^ty to move than do females. Nevertheless^ dlffer-ences 
by sex, are not pronounced, except for persbns ages 20-29 In 1970. Among adoilts 
in their early twenties, females are more likely to'be migrants. Among tjiose ^ 
In their late twenties, males tend to show the higher probability of Inmlgration 
These opposing patterns by age ahd sex probaijly reflect the differences between 
men and women In the age which new households are established — an'agfe 
difference resulting from different averageages at first marriage. 

In general, the highest^ probabi 1 1 ties Of migration exist for young adults. 
Jhese age-specific Inmltration rates are computed by dividing the number of 



InmJgrants between I965 and I97O '(the volume pf Inmlgratlon) In an age group 



In 1970 (second from bottom row'in Table 5) by the total number of residents 
(Inmigrants plus noTT-mig,rants) in that age group In 1970 .(bottom line). The 
rates follow a rather peaked bell curve--exact ly ttie pattern one would e)opect > 
on the basis /ff a substantial literature concerning mig^ration MiTferent^als. 
tjowever, the volume of in migration varies nowhere nearly as much by age 

at ^ - * 

as^does the rat^e structure.* The reason fdr this is that the relatively modest 
levels of • Inmigration of young adul/ts to thl s* northern area are offset 1^ 
very substarlflal outmigration of young atiults from the area. This p^int is 




strongly supported by the average age structure for the regioti shown in. the 
final row of Table 2 and even more by the age dis*tri but ion of non-migrants 
shown in the top panel of Table 3. • 

\ 

The small volume of inmigration which does exist among young adults * ^ 

reflects, to a great extent, non-permanent res idence, Approximately 35 
percent of inmigrants ages 15 to Ik were residing in group quarters in '1970. 
Kost (62- percent), of Wiese group-quartered^inmigrants were living in college 
dormitories. ^ The second most numerous category of group^uarter^ residents 

Hi' 

was that of. older persons in nursing homes ("aged and dependent homes"); how- 

e\^er, more than two-t>/irds of these persons were non-migrants. ' t 

Farm locations represent a departure from the expected pattern of age- 

specific inmigration rates. For males, the prc^abi 1 ity^of inmjgratron to 
\ 

farms increased steadily from age group 15"19 to age 30*3^ for ,males. To 

^ * 9 * ♦ ' ' , 

what extent this reflects delayed movement (r^eturn) of sons tp family farms 

upon retirement of their* fathers, or the ftlayed acquisition of new farms 

because of large capitaf acquisition costs, cannot be sorted out from these 

figures. It does indicate, however, that the pattern ol^ge-spect£Ic migration 
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rates to farms differs from similar rates to other residence locations in ' 
thij region of the Upper. Great ^.akes. . - ^ I * 

Regardless of origin, migrants to the region,' who. are white heads of 
, household, have higher socioeconomic status than do the non-migrant 'res iderfts. 
(Table k) . They are considerably younger than the residents, and- report- 
higher levels of completed educ5tix)n, occupational status-^ancl income. Mi-gran^s^ 

, . — - — ^ , * , a 

are also^ore likely to be married and living with spouse, more Ijkely to be 
working, and lej^s likely to be .recei v^i ng retirement or welfare income. *Even 
though a substantial portiort of these di fferences is exp^ined by the drffering^^ ' 
es between the migrant^nd non-migrant groups -(Table 3)j and while 
--these data tell us nothing about the characteristics of the people who ^Idft ' 
this northern region between I965 ahd 1970, the Implicatign cl^ar^lv^ i$ tha^ , 
these counties are benefitting, socioeconomical ly , by the new pattermof net 
inmlgrat iofi . y ~ ~* * * ' . 

The metro origin migrants do not substantially differ on the SES dimensions 
from migrants with nonmetro*origifls. As might be expected on the basis of 

national differences, thelincome of persons who lived irv mel^opol i tan places 

* - / ^ 

in 1965 is larger. than that of persbns from nonmet ropol i tan* pi ac^s . Beyond . 

this ^iissimi larl ty, most of the significant differences between metro and 

ijonmetro migrants have to do with thJ[ir place\of resi'dende in 1970. 

A slight majority (51 percent) of migrantLtd this nor.thern region between ' 

196^5 and 1970 settled in urbaa places (TabU 1). ^If personrs residing in gpup 

quarters in 197® aVa excluded, tdls prMor.tion rises to^59 pJicent. Interestingly, 

n^Igrants with metropolitan drig^ins are no mor^ Mkely than those with nonmetro- 

# 

""pol I tan ^rlgkis to end up in Cirban^lbcations. The next most common ^ location * 

' • ■ ■ \ 

♦f migranfs fs in vM lagesUinder 2500 population and in rural. open country. 
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Thi rty-f i,Ye*^,perQ€nt Cexcl u^l'tng tFicyse^^^n groufy quarters) were located in . * ^ r — 
rur^l non-farm ar*eas in- }970. The corresponding figure for non~mi^grants \ " 
Is 28 percent, indica*tmg that, rdcent migrants are conside/ably over-represfenterf 
in rural rfon-farm areas. Mo'reoy^r r ''^TOng mi^rahts*,* those wi th mfetroporitan origins 
are somewhaX more likely than , those- with nonmettopol i tan origins to to be living 

In rural 'non''-farm areas* . ^ 

» > - ^ '~ ~ " — 

Migrants are much less likely than non-mi-^SntS' to .be^found ^ort farms in - 

1970. Of the small number of mi grants . that did settle on farms] inhere is ^ 

* ^ ■ » 

b slightly higher likelihood^f h^vi.ng had nonmet j?bpoI i tan as oppose'd to - 

metropolitan orijg^ns. » * 

la general, th^n,* cities tend to.attr'act rndst of the migrants to fhi^ 

northern regiofj. And Table h shows that these migranfs tend , to be younger 

and have higher levels of oceupation^I status and eciuc^tfon. Higher proportions 

of unmarrned persons are found- in ^cities than elsewhere/ and of the recent 

, migrants in cities^, fully 13 p'ercent were *i school i"n I965. Groups-quartered 

resi*dents aside, Table 5 reveals that antong residence-age-sex-specific categories, 

the highesf^ probabinVTes of inmlgration from another county between* I965 and 

¥ ' ' ' / ' ^ ^' / ' . ' ^ 

1970' prevail for males an4 females, b'etween the age^ of 20 arvd 35,' in city 

and non-farm locations. The rates for city dv^llers^e uniformly greater . • 

than for rural non-farm residents among mal^s in tf>es^ age groups arid are 

greater among ♦femal es- at these age groups, save for ages 25-2^' At all other. 

age -groups '(i .e.', for older adults and thet.< chi Idren) , the probabi I i ty of 

being a Migrant is greater in the rural non-farm areas , and c3vVr all'a^es 

c^mbine'd*, rural, non-farm areas show the hTghe^st probability of migration. Yet,\, 

we Emphasize againij almost without except ion ^( the 'sjngle exception i-s migrants j"^ 

/I. * ' / " ^ - ^ 

aged 62 and over, from metro origins), if ^ye'ignore group-quartered individuals, 

most mig-rants chose ui;ban locations.^ This i*s overwhelmingly tru^ among persons- 



■ ag.^d 1.5-25 but Is true as weWl for most age-sex-origin categories. ln <Jnly 
three Ipstanqes ■ (metro origin males ages k^Sk and 65-plus; and n^etro.or Igin 

■ females ag^s 35-^4) is the percentage of mfgrants" choosing ^city locations ' 

.less 'than an absol gte.majorJ ty-and even^'among the-Jhred' except ions , the 
' c, ■', " ■ ■ - ' 

• figure Is close to 50 percent (Table '2), , ' " , , 

7 ' '' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ . . " ' , , 

. _ The'rectific^tion o/.1»tie findings in Tabjes 2 "atTd' 5 involves Wideration 
of the. oWral.1- resfdeace- disTiribution oT- persons in the region^^^; the" - 
'Tton-farm ope^- country has fewe*_ res indents than' 40^5 the codjW^RTn land 
(28 percent- versys .^5 percent -of the to^tal),'the slightly higher propensijl^ 
for i nm I g rat ion among .rural non-farm res i de<5rts ' st i 1 T producers aa overs 1 1 , 
.niimber of inmigrants significantly; lower" than" the ^n^ber which migrated^to \ 
urban loc^Uons (roughly ^9 thpusand versus'Sl thousand*) , That is tc say 
e>?en though the overall probabMity of bei/ig/an inmigrant- is 'greater \n rural 
non-farm- ar'eas, roljghly 59 percent of aU n6n-group-quartered migrants assumed 
a destination location in urban places. '-^ 

CONCLUSIONS ,, , * *^ ■ " • ; ' / # 

In thls^brief look at jnmrg-rants to k5 nonmetropol Ttan counties in the 
northern Upper great, Cakes Region between 1565 -and 1970, we are able to note 
the operation of some of the fa'ctork identiffed by Beale as ^being involved in 

>the recent turnaround ph'en^enon . Inmigrants to thel^ion are considerably 

,*.','' ' ■ ' • . * ■ * 

younger than the *Jn-migrants'.i«esiding in the_re9;ron, partly because tfjt" 

'.propensity to migrate ^s higher .among yDu^g adu 1 ts anyCvay, but partly "also " 

,-because of the sub'stantial .outmigr^tion from. the region of young peoplS,\ 

The majority of migrants, to the reg ion',6etween • 1 965 and I970 had met.ro- 

polltan origins and urban dest-inaticJns, although they were -attracVed 



disproportionately to'rOral non-farm locations. Thl s i s especiaf ly true 
♦ . - ' * 

of older migrants from metropolitan areas maoy of^||^om appear to be retiring 

' \ ^ ' 
tcyural 'area^ in these northern counties, 

A,subst3f)ti»al proportion of inmigrants were enumerated in groups quarters 

In- 19^0, marry having changed county of residence for purposes of' attending 

the fl^cademic institutions in ttie region. ' - • - 
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able 1. Migration , Status 1965yi970 'by Location in 1970 



Migration Status 1565-;7P 






Location in 


197&^ 








C i ty or 


Rura 1 


Rural 


Group 






o U U U 1 u 


* Non~Farm 
i^^i 1 1 a 1 III 


Fa rm 

1 a 1 III 


Qua r f p 


Tota 1 


Per cen t 


' • kk\S ■ 


2309 


120'» 


13'» 


826r 


83.9 


(1675) 


(76B) 


(31'») . 


(-) • • 


^ (2757) 




812 


.' '»87 


85 


'207 


1591 


16. 1 


(283) 


(157) 


(21) 


(-) 


('>61) 




tt C f\ 


2o0 


, ^3 


1 09 




* 


(153) 


(90) 


(11) . 


(-) 


. (25^ 












' 7nQ ' 




(130) 


.(67) 


(10) 


'{-) 


. (207) 




5'»27 


2796. 


1289 


3'»1 


9853 


100.0 


(1958) 


(925) 


(335) 


(-) 






55.1 


18. , 


13.1 • 


^"~~3.5 


\ 100.0 





flon-M I grants 



Migrants 



Metro Origin 



'Percent 



The frequencies given here are one-percent sample frequencies. These should be multiplied by 100 to 
o*btain approximate treqxjenc ie»""fbr the population. 'Excluded are children under 5 years of age in 1970, 
persons ywho were abroad in 1965f and persons for whom migration status was not reported. Numbers In 
parenth^s^ refer ^o white, hea^ of household only. ^ ^ . ^ 

*2. ThK item is obtained from the housing record. .The location of each structure was. coded by the 
Cens^us Bureau Into one of four categor les : on a city or suburban lot;^on a p\ace of less than 10 acres; 
00 a place of 10 or more acre^; and N.A. (group quarters). By tabulating this Item against* the item 
"^ales of farm products" we are able to locate each Individual In one of the conventional categories 
a9 l/idlcated. . s . • ' ^ 
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Table 2. Residence Distribution In 1970 of fton-MIgrarvts, 
In 1970 and Sex' ' , ' > 



Metrp KJgrants, and N%nmetro Migrants by Age 

--^ L 



Migration Status 
between 1965-70^ . 
and 1970 Residence 



•Males 
5-T4 15-19 20-24 



30-34 35-44 45-64 65-»- 



Mon-Hj grants 




Total 



Migrants, Metro Ori^LB 

City 
RNF 

RF » 
GQ' 



1017 455 .20^ / 163 163 ■ 455° 1051 560 

53.41 49.91 >r;h 52.8* . 49.U 56.3* 54.7* •56.lt 

29.4 27.9 .'"27.3 

17.1 20.4 I 17.6 
0. 1 1.8 3.*9 

100.0 100.0 ! 100.0 



118 



52S 



75 



Total 



Migrants, Nonmetro Origin 

City. . • 

RNF 

RF 

Tota 1 



Tdta 1 s 



50.8* 32.7* 42.7* 

41.5 ' 11.5 9.3 

6.8 O.t) 1.3 

0.9 • 55.,^ 46.7, 

100. 0 IOOI0 -JQO.O * 
75 - 56 61 



57.-3* 26.8?~47.5* 

33.3 26.8^ 19.7 

. 8.0 5.4 3.3 

1.4- 41.0 29.5 



^^5.0* 
18.8- 

4.2 

2.( 



63.6% 46.4* 48.9* 41.-7* 

31.8 42.9 35.6 33.3 

4.6 10.7 is. 6 0.0 

0.0 0.0 '-8.9 25.0 



100.0 -heO.O 100.0^100.0 100.0 100.0 MOO.O 100.0 
1210 563 341' 271 ' ^221 524 1148^ 615 > 



Total 



4069 
53.7* 



28.8 
16.0 
2.5 


41.1 
9.2 
0.6 


27.7 
15.4 

' e.7 


. 27.8 

16.5 
1.0 


29.5 
10.4. 
4.1 

1 


29. 0 

15.9 
" 1.4 


100.0 


106.0 


roo.o- 


100^^ 


100.0 


100.0 


60 


36 


41 


52 


31 


4^5- 


58.3* 
36.7 

3.3. 

1.7 


58.3* 
27.8 
11.1 
2.8 


56.1* 

31.7 
9.8 
2.4 


46.2* 
44.2 

3.8. 

5.8 


45.2* 
35.5 

16.1 
3.2 


48.6* 
31.2 
' 4.7 
15.5 


100.0 


100.0 


voo.o 


ido.D 


100.0 


• 100.0 


48 


22 


28 


45 


24 


359 



50.7* 
28.9 
5.7 
14.7 

100.0 



4893 



7 . 



'1. See footnotes to Table 1. 
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Table z' (cont. ) 



Migrat ion Status 

between 1965-7U 

and 1970 Residi^nce - 


5-li. 


15-19 


> 

Femalfes 
20-24 25-29 


t 

30-34 


35-44 


45-64 


65+ 




• 

Tc^tal 


Non-Migrants 




if 52 




1 fill 

^ 1 oH 


- 179 


492 


, 1062 


667 




%193 


"•• city • , , 
■ GQ. 


52.3* 
29.5 
10. 2 
0. I 


54.0^ 

27 

16.6 
2.0, 


;59.6* 

^28.0 
9.8 
2. '6- 


54.9* 
33.7 
10.9 
0.5 


50.3* 
32.4 

17.3 
0.0 


61.0* 
24.2 
14.2 . 
0.6 


59.=8* 
26.6 
12.3 
1.3 


66.0* 
^22.0 
5-7 
6.3 




57.9*' 
26.9 

13.3. 

K8 


Total 


•100. 0^' 


100. 0 


> 

1 00. 0 


100.0 


ioo.jp 


100.0 


100. a 


.100.0 




100.0 


Migrants, Metrc^ Or ig in , 


106 


ifl 


57 


62 


r 

35 


25 


60' 


31 




417 



City 

RNF 
RF" 

, GQ 

JotSi * 

# * 

Migrants, Nonmetro Origin 

Ci ty 
RNF 
RF 
GQ 



I 50.9* 34.1* 57.9* 

42.5 9.8 22.8 

" ' 5.-7 7.3 5.21 

0.9 48.8 ,14.0 

100. 0 100.0 100.0 

62 49 86 



56.-5* 


65.6* 


6g.'0* 


51.7* 


54.8* 


37.1 


28,6 


28.0 


26.7 


12.9 


6.4 


'2.9, 


4.0 


20.0 


12.9 


0.0 


2.9 


0.0 


1.7 


19.4 












a 00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


34 


^0 


• * 33 


-39 

0 


' 27 



53.2* 
35.5 
9.7 
. 1.6 



38.8* 
26.5 
6.1 
28.6 



Total 
totals 



100.0 . 100. 0 
'"1132 542 



54.7* 58.8* 

20.9 38j2 

4.7. 3.0. 

19.7 0.0 

100.0 1 00.0 



60.0* 54.6* 

35.0 33.3 

5.0 9.1 

0.0 3.0 



53 .'8* ,37.0* 
30.8 26.0 
'10.3 0.0 . 
.5.1' 37.0 



100. a i(Jo..o 100.0 100.0 



336 * 280 2^4 550 1 161 .. 725 



53.7* 
32.4 
,5.0 
8.9 

100.0 

350^ 

51.4* ' 
. 29.4' 
6,-3 
12.9 

]00.0 

4960 



Table 3.^ Age. Dfstr ibut'Ion in 1970 of- Non-Migrants,^ Metro MlgrantJs, and Nonmetro Migrants by ^Sex-and 
Residence in*I97(0' ^ - * * 



Migration Status 
between 1965-70 



Males 



and 1-970 Residence 




15-J9 


.20-2'* 


?5-29 


30-34 


35-44 


45-64 


65+ 


Total 


1^ 


Non--Mi grants 


• 




- 

• 




• 








— * 




Cltv 


^•t • 


1 n U 


it R 




7 7 


1 1 7 
II./ 


ZD* J 




^ 1 Art n 


9 1 ft^ 
Z 1 OD 


RNF 




in 7 


U 7 




C T 
p. / 


I U. / 


9L ft 




1 nn n 
1 UU. U 


1 1 7(1^ 


RF 




111 k 


p. 0 


L n 




1 n Q 


9^ ft 




1 AH n 
i WU. U 


lit 


GQ 


1.7% 


13.6 


13.6 


6,8 ' 


1.7 


3.\ 


IS. 6 


39.0 


100.0 


' sr 


Total 


25.01 


1 1.2 


5.0 


'4.0 


4.0 


11.2 


25.8 


13.8 ^ 


100. 0 


4069 


Migrants, Metro Origin 

m 








% 














City , 


26.5% 


7.5 


I'i.2 


■ 15.5 


9.3 


10.2 


10. 6-' 


6.2 


100.0 


226 


Rf^F ^ 


33.8% , 






15.2 


6.9 


8.9 


15.9^ - 


no. 3 * 


ioo.,o 


145 


RF 


. 3£.i»% 


. 0.0 


4.5 


9.1 


18.2 


Iff. 2 


9.1 




100.0 


224 






'»0.3 


i»8.6 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


4.2 


].k ^ 


100.0 


72 


Total \ 


25.4% 


II. 2 


16.1 


12.9 


7:7 


8.8 


11.2 


6.7 


100.0 


465 



Migrant 



s^^-Moiime t ro Origii^ 



City 
RNF 
RF 
GQ 

To'lla 1 



23.6% 


8.2 


1 ♦ 






\^ 










15.9 


'19. 8 


7.7 


7.1 


12.1 


5.5 


100.0 


180 


24.0% 


14.4 


ri;5 


8.7 


6.7 


1 1.5 


I5.4> 


7.7 


100.0 


. 1 04 


30.0^ 


15.0 


10. 0 


10.0 


■5.0 


15.0 


15.0 


0.0 


100.0 


20 


1.9% 


43.4 


33.9 


1.9 


0.0 


0.0 


7.5 


11.3 


lob.o 


53' 


20.9% . 


15.6 


16;9 


13.4 


6.1 


7''. 8 


12.5 


. 6.7 


100.0 


357 



1. Sae footiiotes to Table 1. 
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Ub]d 3 (cont. ) 




ERIC 



Migration Status 
between 1965-70 



Females 



arrd 1970 Residence 


■ 5- 


■li» 


15- 


■19 


20- 


■2<t 


25- 


■29 


30- 


•3A 


35- 




^♦5- 




65+ 


Total 


^> 


Non-Mlgrarits 










• 






» . 










> 












' City 


20 


7% 


.10 


0 




7 




2 


3. 


7 


12. 




26. 


1 


18.1 


100 


0 


2i»29 


RNP 

t\vir 




1% 


n . 


0 


L 
*4 


O 

o 


5 


5 




1 
1 


1 A 

10. 


5 


25. 


0, 


13-0* 


100 


0 


1 1 0 A 
1 1 30 






3% 


13 


i» 


3 


fl 
*4 


, 3< 


D 




5 


12. 


5 


23- 




6.0 


• 100 


0. 


559 




r 
1 


31 


12. 


0 


b 


7 


1 
1 


3 


0. 


0 




0 


1 Q 

lo. 


7 


r t f\ 
55.0 


1 uu « 


u 


75 


Total 


23 


0% \0.% 

T 




6 






k. 


3 


11. 


7 


25. 


3 


15.9 


' 100 


0 


^193 


Migrants, Metro Orlgrn 










♦ 






♦ 






















. L 1 ty ^ 




1% 


6- 


3 




7 


1 5 


c 

D 


10. 


3 


7. 


6 


13- 


Q 
0 


7-6. 


.100 


0 


22k 




33 


3% 


3. 


0 


9 


5 


•1 7, 


0 


7. 


J. 
*» 


5. 


2 


•18. 


5 


c 0 


100. 


0 


135 


DC " ^ 

Kr 


Zo 


(>%■ 


li». 


3 


1 *♦ 


3 


1 f\ 

19. 


U 




0 
0 




0 
0 




3 


0.0 


100. 


0 


21 


GQ 


2 


1% 


5'* 


1 


o 1 

-2 ' 


o 


0 


0 


2. 


7 


0. 


0 


2. 


7 


16.2 


100. 


0 


37 


. Total 


25 


k% 


9 




13 


?' 




? 


8. 


^» 


5. 


9 




i« 


7.^ 


J UU . 


A 

u 




Migrants, Nonmetro Origin 










































3t 




























» 






City. 


18 


10 


-6 


26 


1 


1 1 


1 


6. 


7 


JQ. 


.0 


1 1 . 




5.6 


100. 


0 


182 


. RMF 


21 


'♦^ 


12 


•6 


17 


5 


12 


6 


6. 


8 


10. 


7 


11 . 


7 


6.8 


, 100. 


'0 


103 




27 


3 


13 


6 


18. 


2 




5 


A. 


5 


13. 


6 


18. 


2 


0,0 


100. 


0. 


'11 






2 


31 


1 


37 


0 
0 


0. 




0. 


0- 


2. 


2 


*♦» 


1 


?2.2 


' 100. 


0 


J. r 


Total 


17 


7 




0 


2i» 


6 


9 


7 


5. 


7 - 


9. 




11. 






IflO. 


0 


J52« 






» 

=1 








• 


















* 


1 

1 




• 



25 
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Table /». Selected Characteristics of Wh.lte Hpusehold 
jof Residence in 1970.' 



Head? by Migration Status Between 1965-^0 and Location 























m 


-Migrants 


* . 

Migrants, Metro Origin 


Migrants 


, 'Non-Metro Origin 


t 

Characteristic 


City or , 
^Su(>urb 


Rural Rural 
Non-Farm Farm 


City or 
Surbur 


'Rural 
Non-Farm 


Rural 

' Fa rm 


^ City or 
V Suburb 


Rural 
^Non-Farm 


Rural 
Farm 




















Percent" working 




63.2 81.8 


. 68.0 


65.6 


100.0 


70-. 8 




90.0 


Percent blue collar * 
workers. [%) ^ ^ 


\ 75.1 




^57:5 


76.7 ^ 


72.7 

• 


\ 58.5 


71.6 


80,0- 


Percent * receiving 

retirement iWome^ {%) 


33.2' ^ 


^9/3 18.8- 


11.8 


- 22.2 




12.3. 


l't.9 


« _ ^ 


Percent/^rece i v ing- 
welfare income {%) 


3.1 


3.1 1.0 


3.3 


' C 




' 2.3 






Percent married ,with 
spouse present {%) 


^ 67.9 


ik.i 85.0. 


.71.2 


8't.ii 


100.0 


73.1 


77.6 • 


90.0 


" /■ 

Percent in school l-n 
1965 W) . 


f 

1.7 


.8 


13.1 


6.7 


. 9.1 


13.8 


10. 





Median years of school 
, completed (yrs. 

Median age (yrs. ) 

Median iqcome ($) 



r 

N 



) 1 2. 9 • 


11.0 


10.2 


l'»?3 


13.5 


1^1 ?o 


/>5V3 


■ 53.3 


: 51.6 


32.6 


39.5 


32.0 


5738 . 


5062 


50'»1 


V 6950 


5f92 


8800 


s i ze 2s h 


2.5 


3.7 


. 3.1 


, 3.2 


i«.8 


1675 ' 


• 768 


31'«- 


153 


90 


11 



111. it 
29.5 

6021 
3.1 
130 



13.9 
37.8 
5038 
2.9 
67 



13.,7 
39.5 
8000 
4.-8 
104 



I 



Table 5. Per(;ent of 1970 Residepts Who Lived in a 
• 1970, Sex, and Age in 1970^ ^ 



Different County in 1965 by Location^^f Residence in 



Location* of 
Residence In 1970 . 

— 




J 

15->9 


20-2'» 


25-29 


30-34 


35-44" 

* 


45^64 


. 65+ 


Total 










- 


Males - 














city 

Rural Non-Farm (RNF) 
Rural Farm (RF) 
Group Quarters (GQ) 


15.9 
19.8 

66.7 


I'*. 2 
3.1 
86.7 


36.7 
25.3 
10.0 

86.9 


45.2 
39.7 
-^6.1 

33.3 


30.4 
20.2 
25.0 
50.0 


12.3 
16.6 
9.1 
25.0 


7.4 
11.8 

2.8 
38.9 


7.1 
12.2 
1.7 
■ 23.3 


15,7 
17.4 
' 6.1 

67.9 


2594 
142o 
687 
, 184 


T^tal 


i6.er*' 


19.2 


39.9 


39.9 


26.2 


r3.2 


8.5 


8.9 . 


16.8 


4893 


Number pf I965-7O Migrants 


193. 


108 


136 


108 


58 


69 • 


- . 97 


55 


824 




Number of Residents in 1970 

- 


1210 


563 


3'»1 

- 


271 
Fema 1 es 


221 

- 


524-. 


1148 


615 


4893 


* 


City 

Rural Non-Farm (RNF) 
Rural Farm (RF) 
Group Quarters (GQ) 


1i»/7 
19.1 

66. 7 


1U9 
12, 1 

79> 1 


^♦1.0 

3'».9 
32.1 
o3. 3 


35.3 
36.7 
20.0 
0.0 


28.0 

22 J 
671 

100.0 


10.4 

13.1 
5.4 

'25.0 


7.6. 
11.6 
5.1 

17.6 


5.8 
9.3 

0.0 

27.6 


14.3 
17.8 
7.1 


2833 

1 0 
1360 

602 
1 c 7 


Total \ 


Ti».8 


16.6 


.42.6 


34.3 


23.5 


10.5 • 


0.5 


8.0 ' 


15. ^ 


^♦960 


Number of, 1965*70 Migrants 


168 




143 


96. 


- 55 


58 


99 


58 


767 




Number^f Rejsi dents in 1970 


11.32 


5^2 


336 


28iD 


234 


550 , 


1161 


725 


4960 
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Counties 



Table-A-1 Counties In Study 



Population Population Population Change ^ Change 
I960 1970 • 1975 196d-70 1970-75 



f 



HlchiT^n: 
Alger 
Baraga 
Delta 
DIjfklfison 
' Gogebic 
Houghton 
I ron 

Keweenaw 
. Marquette 
Menominee 
Ontonagon 
• Schoolcraft 

Wisconsin : 
Ashland 
Barron 
Bayfield 
Ch i ppewa 
Clarl( 
Dunn' 

Eau Claire 
Florence 
'Forest 
I ron 

Landi^lade ^ 
Lincoln 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Ocostiaw' 
.One}da 
Pepin 
Portage 
Price 
. Rusk 
Sawyer 
Taylor 
Wlas 
Washburn 
Waupaca 
Wood 



9,250 

7,151 
3'»,298 
23,917 
24,370 
35,654 
17,184 

2,417 
56,154 
24,685 
10,584 

8,953 



8,568 

7,789 
35,924 
23V753 
20,676 
34,^2 
13,813 

2,264 
64,686 
24,587 
10,548 

8,226^ 



S«800 

8,000 
39,500 
25,100 
20,700 
36,-r7O0 
)4,.300 

2,100 
70^300 
25,500 
IT, 300 

8,600 



-682 
. 638 

-3,694 
-1,002 
-3,371 
-153 
8,532 r 

-98 
-36 
-727: 



232 
'211 
3,576 
H,347 
24 
2,048 
487 
-164 
5,6H^ 
913 
752 
374 



17,375 . 


16,743 


16,700 


-632 


-43 


1^,270 


33,955 


37,500 


-315 


3,545 


11,910 


11,683 


. 12,400 


-227 


717 


Hy, 090 


47,717 


# _^9,6©0 


2,621 


1 1B83 


31,527 


30,361 


32,100 


1 J66 


V,739 


26,156 


29,154 


32,000 


2,998 


2,846 


58,300 


67,219. 


72,500 


8,919 


5,281 


3,437 


3,298. 


■ 3,500- 


-139 


202 


7,54:1 4 


7,691 - 


.8,700 


' r 149 


1,009 


7,830 


6,533 


6,500 ' 


-1,297 


'33 


19,916 . 


19,220 


19,800 


-696 


580 


22,338 


23,499 


^ 25,-300 


1 ,161 


1,8(H 


88,874 


97,45\ 


104,800 


8,583 


7,543 


34,660 


35,810 


37,100*^ ■ 


1,150 


1,290 


59,461 . 


60,810 


64,100 


1,349 


3,390 


22,112 


24,427 


28,400 


5,315 


3,973 
281 


7,332 


7,319 


- 7,600 


. -13 


36,964 


V^.541 


52,800 


10,577 


5,259 


14,370 


••J<|,520 


25,600 


. 150 


1 ,080 


14,794.. 


,14^238.- 


15,200 


-556 


962 


9,475 


9,670 ^ 


11,600 


195 


1 ,936 


17,843 . 
9-, 332 . 


16,958 
10,958 . 


I8jfl0 ' 

W»oo 


-885 . 
1,62£ 


1,342 
2,442 


10,301 - 


10,601 • 


12,300 


300' 


1,699 


35,340 


37., 780 


41,10(1 
67,900 


2,440. 


3,320- 


59,105 


W,362 


•6,257 


^^,538 



Minnesota,: . 


*7 










Carlton \ 


27,932 


28,072 


28,500 


140 


428 


Cook 


3,377 


3,423 


3,600 


. 46. 


177 


1 tasca 


38,006 


35,530 


37,600 


-2,476^' 


2,070 


JCoochiching 


.18,190 


•17,131 


17,500 


-1,059 


369 


• Lake 


13,702 


" 13,351 


14,200 c 


-351 


849 


Total 


' 1,061,484' 


1,103,517 


1,179,200 


42,033 


75,683 


Percentage Change 


1960-70; 


4.0* • 1970- 


•75: 6.9% 




* 

> 


l.^at^are Combined 


for Oconto, Shawano, and Menominee Counties. 


The Menominee 



ERIC 



rm^anj^scryat Ion, .one? part of Oconto and Shawano Counties', was- organized 
InWTTcounty^.jjnlt In*I96l. , . 

•50 



